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ABSTRACT 

This booklet presents a collection of essays on 
issues in accreditation of teacher education. Each author presents 
the perspective of his or her particular interest group. Kenneth E. 
Young, of The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, provides a 
historical review of past issues and current developments. Frederick 
R, Cyphert and Nancy Lusk Zimpher, of The Ohio State University, 
present the higher education perspective and touch on the following 
topics: Who should be involved in the accreditation process?. Should 
accreditation be prescriptive or descriptive?, and Should 
accreditation be mandatory or voluntary? John R. Profitt, of the O.S. 
Office of Education, offers the federal perspective and discusses the 
relationship between the federal government and private accrediting 
agencies and related issues. Margaret Knispel, of the National 
Education Association, deals i#ith the rationale for including 
teachers in accreditation of teacher education. She discusses the 
desirability of voluntary versus mandatory systems, improvement of 
current processes and standards, financing, role of the public, and 
emerging trends. Sidney Simandle, director of teacher education and 
certification within the Kentucky State Department of Education, 
poses relevant questions concerning the roles of state legal 
agencies, teacher education institutions, local school districts, 
professional organizations, and the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. (JA) 
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FOREWORD 



Special uirrent Ubucb Publ icatioius f SCI IS) are intended to assist m the 
(clarification of important issues. This hCIP is concerned uith accreditation 
m teacher education. 

\to>t sources of (.ontrol in teacher education operate at state and local 
levels. Accreditation is one of the few identifiable phenomena m teacher 
education that is r,ational -- it i<, a suprastate, nonfederal, pervasive force 
v»hero interested t;roups find an arena with potential for both conflict and 
cooperation. Accreditation in teacher education appears as a dynamic force-field 
that affects all persons involved m preparing and upgrading education personnel. 
Ihe effect:> on difierent ^jroups var> depending on their polarities and priorities. 

The LRIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education offers this SCIP as a brief 
discussion of basic issues from various viewpoints. To do so is both useful 
and timely owing to (a) increasing activitv on the federal level, (b) significant 
changes m the structure of the national accrediting agency,, the National Council 
tor Acvi-tditatiun ot Teacher Education (NCA'Ih),^ (c) emergence of a new accreditation 
Mipe r bod V, Uie Lu unci ! on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) , and (d) continuing 
concern regard. ng detinition of the role of accreditation with respect to other 
controls and constraints on teacher education. 

The MX writers presented in this SCIP graciously contributed their menta» 
energies and analvtic skills to help fo^us the continuing discussion Independently, 
and front their individual perspectives, each authoi has attempted to define and 
brietly discuss those few must important current issues surrounding accreditation 
in teacher education. Reflecting the current status of accreditation m teacher 
education,^ most of these issues have to do directly with control anv1 power, they 
have little to do directly with what is best for children m schools When 
resolved, issues regarding distribution of power will give way to a primary focus 
on the coo[>erative development of accreditation processes that will improve the 
quality of education for children and youth. 

The Clearinghouse is muebted to the following authors who provided the 
material for tht- first publication in the series- Ftedorick R, Cyphort, dean, 
college of Education,, The Ohio State University, Columbus, and Nancy Lush Zimpher, 
adminiatrc^tive assistant, College of Lducation, Hie Ohio State University, Columbus;^ 
.^ar.yaryt Kniapclt, professional associate. National Education Association, Washington, 
U.C., Jo:m R. Proftittf, director. Accreditation aiid Institutional Eligibility Staff, 
Bureau of Postsecondary Ldacation, U.S. Office of Lducation, Washington, D.C. , 
Sidney SimamJlv, director. Division of Teacher Lducation and Certification, 
Kentucky State Department of Lducation, Frankfort, and Kenneth £. Young, president, 
The Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, Washington, D.C. 

This publication would not have been possible without the support of the 
LRiC staff- John T. Aquino, senior information analyst; Patricia Clark Brown, 
information analyst, Glenda Y Clark, cataloging secretary, llopkin M. Davies, 
assistant director, Myra D. Mill, reccpt lonist/typi st Virginia S. Janics, 
publications assistant, ilcdy Arlotte St. Denis, publications editor; Janice 
.^andwen,, information analyst.^ «nd John C. Waters, user services specialist. 



Joost Yff, Director 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN ACCREDITATION 



:<sr.neth F. Yoimg 
Tho Council on Postsecondary AccrodltAfiion 



HISTORICAL REVIEW 



J-irteen vc.»r^ afo tie oxc^utivc J.irrctcr tne .N.tturial (.0.1,111 hs,; on on 
XcvrcJi ti'ij; !isttd sone irm^oftant tssuc^ re^ardui^^ accreditation, toJlow*;.- 

* l?fvcIop.nj: accredi tat 1015 criteria which enphasj^c continuing institu- 
tional reevalu.ition , t'xperj nientatj on , and improvoront 

* '^si!ig accrt'd: tat 10.: to stimulate quality institutions 

* M.L"uynj.' the increase in ^'raduatc school accreditation withoiit rshibit- 
j:r^ indfu'idt-nt research ir.d individnal sciioiarship 

* \--urjng ma Ii I V in spoctaliret* injit 1 1 ut i on'^ and iddit,ona! proft j.^ lon.i i 
progr,in> witl.out increasing the nuri?cr of professional accrediting; <igc!tc:es 

* S: I J fv mt; it^ reds t at iO!5 without iessoninr Us ef t'cct « \eness 

* Satisfying nforniation needs aHoiit 1 1'S ♦ : t ut loual oualiTv throut»h 
jccre(fi tat ion 

* '^atisf) sns s^ovem-^xTt ' ^ inter* i in 'liiiher education without incre,lCing 
its invol ve-nent/ 

Pus list renains nncarni h pertin-nt. Hie first staterx-iit. ft»r t xitpie, 
speak*, to current efforJv t'iC area o** co';^)etencv-hased tcacner education. 

*«ore recently, a l'?<i9 conference en accreditation discussed the fol lowing 
na J >r 1 -,s les 1 

* The proli fi rats en of professional accreditation scti\ities and implications 
for hicHer education institution^ 

* The quest ini of v hotter Tccreditat ion iti;[iul.*tes innovative ideas and prac- 
tices or i-^ipedos then 

* IncroasvtJ fonitres^ lonal use of accreditation to establish institutional 
elij»ibility for federal funds 

* Issues and implications of the court * ^ dccj^^ion in Hjrjorifj WebstOi 
••ATJ^r ^ollr4>, y. n kilo States Associatic:} i:ol Uj^vs ana Seconder ij Schools, 
'*nich dealt with ac redi t at j on of propriet ary schools 

* Pressure; for the state -agency approach to accre<iit«iti en 

* Need for an ade'iu.tte ucrcdituu; pror,ran m vocational-technical education 




* LikclihuuJl that a».v red i t.it ion woulU bcconv j« isMio m campus turmoil 

* t»rowing dcJ.uind tor educational av».ountal)i 1 ity 

* ihc auction of fees whaigcd b> accredit lUi; orj;aiu zat ions tor services 
rendered to institutions 

* ihe possibilJtv of clu.stfrmi; sonc spt'ciali;cd and professional aCcrcdit- 
Mi^ .icti\ ttics,, suc'i a> tho.se iu the health-related fields, so that institu- 
t:ori> would not be wo:npclied to duplicate tiieir »-ost> and efforts for scores 
of separate accreditation \isif; and orgaiu 'at ions . - 

Six vears later, ti'.ese i^^avs are i il with u^ rhc M-ir orie Uebster 
(oiic^ii. va>t. *a*« Jectwled m favor of the Middle States Xssociatioii , but sub- 
*e^;Utnt df \elo:j'"ent- have Tiatlc the decistoii r^nst. Pronrietarv' schoob arc 
i.ridaall:. beijji accredited bv regional accrcdi t mi: a<<;oci ations , juk' special- 
.^cd in>ti rut i.m accroditin*4 aqcjscies tliat deal with proprietary schools 
ijKt \->o..i at I. n of Indeptntient Colleges .md School>, the National /\ssociation 
oi ! radt. and ic^.:uiu-al Schools, v and the Sationa! Ilone Study Council) arc now 
•ncr,f»e!- sn 'dd -taiidinij of tlie ac^^rcdUtn?. coninunity. Khi le student activists 
did not .ts-t- u|'on accreditation as an issue,; the student role in the accredi- 
tation \^roKK'^> itnains unclarifitd. \s nicl.ey ,ind Miller observed m {"^72,^ 
" Accra J. tat. ^^n,, c<^:}Su: i<Uting its xmportKincM dnd stature, has not found 

tr^mqui i^tu V'jt ortltf arc* t.'je n^siduos o** past problam and ccjnt rovers les 

t'j liii-^/vr* tmt tbv si.jni f ic.mc^ <vid new visibility of accreditation ^s 
inpi^rt^int fora,.^ :n i^ovit^ttj drv conb^nin<y to create new probUns and issues,**^ 

RECENT OEyELOP^ENTS 

Ihere have »^cep. at least five dcve lopfTJcnt s over the past 10 years which 
haw had a major ifnjjaLt iipcn higlier eiku'ation, particularly accreditation, 
lirst. -;.m> colUi'fs md univers»ties reacted to the stut'e'it urrot of the 
late l'i»>f!/b> Lit ^iHIuc^ \^ new curncular rrnd Icrinung option*-. , they became 
ie-s traaitional. Hie puhUc,, particularly state and federal ijovernnent began 
to rte.xaT.ine its uncntitai atttptancc of the wortii of traditional nighcr 
e<!ucat loji. 

Seond. ioJU'VK-^ enacted the f ducat i (Hi /Vncntbents of 197?, legislation 
wnich s'iould ^une t' lank hi^toricallv wit'' Mie land-Grant Colle^'.e Act ,ind the 
III Bi i I of RiA*'t^- ihi- act identified "liiqhcr educatHMf as p;^rt of a larger 
uni.erse, '*posts| condarv eduiat lo.t." Ihe \nendrHMits t ooK the position that the 
ediKat oiMl attiv'.ttes of vol.U ■ .<n i1 -t echn u a 1 institutions and proprietary' 
svho>K wer*. lc?'i t irr.atc and ir^portant .md is worth) of -support as those of 
ci'tiey.'-'s md un i vvrsi 1 1 'v s. lae^ userted that aii forns of education beyond 
*^iv;n senool -- wjKT^Vti offt-red, however orj;a!it:ed were potentially valuable 
and Ar>rthy of fed.eral su[)port. 

' Hiird, re<.e}it enrollfTicnt declines protppted a nicnber of colleges and 
univet-ities to a<.<.cpt new rinds of ^Midi-nts part-tire, mobile, older, 
t ds.Lat ♦'^'^a 1 K di ^ad\ inta.:t.'d. In no-^t instances tlu needs and expectations of 
tuesv stuvSent^ hav difiVred fro-^ t^.fSt of rore traditional students. 
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Fourth, consume risn has brought about increased concern for protecting 
students from a variety of abuses, ranging from arbitrarv' reftmd policies to 
nii "5 rep resent at I on of job opportunities. Affirivative action legislation and 
the so-called Buckley tendnent have given additional force to this is^ue. 
More recently, attention has focused on improving both the quantity ami 
quality of information provided potential students. 

Finally, the economic crunch of the last year or so find3 the federal 
go\emn)ent, state govemnscnt,,, foundations, philanthropists, «md prospective 
st-jdents asking. Do v»e put jur lifritod dollars into education or something 
else" If education, what ^ ind? And what will we get for our investment? 

^\-»r the accreditation cofnfpjmity, these developments pose three -^ew Kinds 
•-^f probk-sis or,^ it you will, opportunit les > 

* Established institution, are changing many of their wa>s of doing things 
and are reaching out to now student clienteles 

• l.i-.tt tut ions and programs new to tne accreditation process are seeking 
app rop r i ate recogni 1 1 on 

• Accrc'litat J on f.ice<^ a conpelling need --a Jonand, reaUy for no re 
effccti\e, econonjcal wa%s of cvaltiating and nionitoring ihese majiy diverse 
educational activiti.-s. 

This is a time for the accreditation Lominunitv to provide leadership in 
(a) ft cognising the \aluc of oc^c* aiiy useful abilities m addition to acadcirti c 
talvnt, (^u under>tandiag the neamng of \arious learning stylos ; (c) acMiow- 
l«'d»::n^; the cf fe». ti .en'j>> of .'.ifti^rcnt fijuc^itiondl st.*ttingi>; an<l fdj pursuiJig 
the implications of research findings on educational outcoims. 

Teacher Education 

In a 10"i paper, Rolf H. Larson, diitctor of the National Council for 
\cwrcdi tat ion of Teac^ier fdiication ''NCATiO t * tJent i f led four basic accreditation 
pro'Uems in tht* area of t cache r eduv'ation 

♦ \1 lowing for in>t . t ut 101 a i difference^ in a conmon accreditation evaluation 

* Basing accrcditat ; on decis.on^ on real *.olkgc substance rather than on 
<;U-j:K*nts of form 

• Dcterrunirg the actual focu^ or function of «iccredi tation 

* l^-temining the ictual ruali f icat lon^ of the gnduate** 

Me went on to Jivui-*-* tlie potential of perform ince -based , or conTj>etencv -I ased, 
tcather education for respondng to tht-se problems, vriting: 

Tf the VBTE .tiov**nvnt can result in a much moro explicit and corr^lcto 
definition of t.'jc conpvt'jncias nccdrd Cor tudcherf; (and other school 
wornors) and if, after such a definition is mi^de , it aan rojult m 




significantly itt:proved training inodas, the implications for 
teachor education aro .jreat . . . .the PBTE atovem^nt might pro- 
vide tne experience necessartj to tiove accreditation from its 
present general unfocused practices to a point ^of higher 
efficiency and nore focused and dirvct action,'* 

Accredit mg agtnvieb are following thib development with great interest, 
juht as tney are awaiting the lesults of the Council un Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation study on the development of improved techniques for evaluation of educa- 
tional outcomes in institutions of postsecondary education. There is much 
debate concerning the potential value and control of PBTL, just as there has 
been great di sjgrecnient over the accreditation of teacher education.. The major 
questions remain: 

* should teacher education be accredited separately,, since such programs 
are almost always located in accredited institutions? 

* What should be the focus of accreditation theory vi». application, or 
process vs. product? 

* How should tht avcreditmg machiner> be structured and controlled, inas- 
much as there arc a number of competing interest groups involved"^ 

The last ^ue^tion. it would appear,^ once a^am threatens to overwhelm the 
others. 



1. William K. he 1 den. A ccreditation/ A Struggle over S ta ndards in Higher 
hdiication . (New York' Harper § Row, 1960) pp, 94-95." 

2. "The 19"0's lime for Assessment in Accreditation," in Annual Report of 
the Lxecu t ive Director . (Washington, U.C.:' National Commission on 
Accrediting, 1970) no page pjven. 

3. {-rank ij lackey and Jerry W. Miller, A Curre nt Perspective on Accreditation . 
(Wasnington,^ U.C. American Association for" Higher education, 1972) no page 



4. Rolf W. tar -.on,, Acc red 1 1 a t^on P rob 1 ens A"d^ Jl^-^ 9 ^ ^^^^^ - (Washington, 

U.C, /V*nerican 7\ssociation of Colleges for Teacher education and LRIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Lducation, 1974) p. 2. 

h. ibid. , p. 2{}. 
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THE GOVERNANCE OF TEACHER EDUCATION ACCREDITATION: 
A HIGHER EDUCATION PERSPECTIVE 



Frodorick K. Cgphtjrt 
.*ianc') Lusk lirpher 
Ttitf OhiQ State UniVLTsitt^ 



WHO SHOULD CONTROL ACCREDITATION? 

An> discussion of a^creditatiu:! centers around the pervasuc question, "Who 
should control tho jccrvditdtion of tudchf.*r t'ducdtion?" , and tl.c answer determines 
how other related issues are reso Ued. In responding to this uuosiion, we shall 
proceed as follows We wiU (a) j?tate a position taken b> one of the groups 
currently vying for control of teacher eduLation. (b) depict briefly the rationale 
for the position ;icld; and (c) present weaknesses, counterarguments, and/or fallacies 
of the i>osition.. 

Viewpoint of Professional Teacher Educators 

Position I:, Professional teacher education personnel, in behalf of the total 
profeb?,ion, -should dominate and control the accreditation of teacher education., 

Hationdle: ilighcr cdueatiun personnel offer the teacher trainmj; program, 
and Know best what ^hould be included in effective prograns . In addition, they 
bear the bulk of the expenses of accreditation. While personnel in higher educa- 
tion agree that teacher education accreditation is not vnhat it should her, they do 
not believe it mil be improved b\ putting i>oineone el^e in charge,, In fact,, they 
believe that diffusencss in the control of accreditation has weakened it as a 
quality control mechaHisns., 

r^lldcij: Divergent groups have been alloued to share control of the process 
instead of p^ticip^tin'j in the proce:^*^. Wliat is needed is broad involvement 
instead of broad control. 

Viewpoint of Federal and State Governnient 

Position tt: Either or both federal and state government, m behalf of the total 
profession anu the public, should dominate and control the accreditation of teacher 
education. 

Rattondl*^^ Accreditation is not effective as currently constituted and 
executed. At the national level, the government is looking for ways to have 
greater control over education m general, increase its influence, and assure 
continued cmpioynent of personnel already m the education bureaucracy. At the 
state level, the issue of control is closely related to certification. State 
departments of education would piefer to limit expansion of professional organisations 
m areas where state governments have had a significant voice in the past. Control 
b> professional organisations could lead tg attempts to control certification.. 
Such a jnove would threaten the job security, influence, and status of state 
education departments. 

Faiiacy.' Certification has traditionally been the responsibility of state 
departments of education because of the state government's constitutional authority 
over public elementary and secondary education.. Further, state Certification,, 

S 
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thruugh reciprocity, has heji?mt» roughU equivalent to national certification 
because of Jsi.uilantv m state legislation., ^i; a rcMjit, opponents of federal 
and ^tate ^jovernnient tontrui of accreditatiun have voncludeU that it would be 
unhvalth> for government to control both of the t^o ^.hief quality control mechanisras 
which relate to the prepar.'tion of education personnel --accreditat ion and 
certification.. Consequently, accreditation should remain free ot the niantle 
of both federal and state i;o\ernnent control. Further, it nould seem that the 
proper role of state i;overn'^ent i< to mprove it*; present task, certification, 
rather than assiune responsibility for the additional task of accreditation. 

Viewpoint of Professional Organizations 

Po:>ition III: Profe^iiional organisations, in behalf of the total profession, 
should dominate and control the accreditation of teacher education.: 

Rationale: Teachers, clain that since the\ are in daily contact with children 
III »:lasi.ropn5 , the^ ^now nore than higher education teacher educators. In addition, 
te tchers contend that the larger ^;ruun (elenentarv/sccondary teachers) should 
control the s^tsalier (higher education teacher educators)., 

FKiliacg. TeacfaTs understand teaching;, but not teacher education.. They 
should ha^e input into the ident i f ic:it ion of teacher classroom competencies, 
but t.ne> Ka,i. little expertise tn Jevelopuiii the outcomes. The si^e of professional 
cont.tituent groups is irrelevant. 

Viewpoint of the Authors 

Position IV: Lven though the authors of this article are members of the higher 
education cun.stituent groan, we ftel support for an> of the }K)Sitions elaboratetl 
abo\e should be arrived at based cn the follohing set of assumptions regarding 
the control of accreditation. 

Assunption 1: One is likoly to find scholars among the ranks of teacher 
educators, nho are adept at building teacher education programs and competent 
to analyse, assess, and evaluate the outcomes of teacher preparation curricula. 

Aiisu.,iption 2. There should be a direct relationship between responsibility 
for teacher education, authorU) to make decisions relative to accreditation, and 
competency as a teacher educator.. Power should stem from knowledge. 

A$s'jr.ption 3: There should be clear diffcientiation between involvement 
(participation) and control (authority). 

AssuniptiOn 4: There should be a direct relationship between paying for a 
service and controlling the .ervice one receives for that payment.. Since higher 
education pavs niore than percent of the cost of accreditation, when one considers 
the internal institutional 'osts ii e., costs of preparing for evaluation), then 
higher education must make final determinations regarding accreditation. 

Assiimption 5: L ernal quality control is mo.e effective than external control. 
Startdaids developed by people whose knowledge ind ability are known by practicing 
teacher educators have more credibility than standards developed by any external 
group or agency. 
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RELATED ISSUES 



ihci'c arc a num!>oi ot ^i.jMrt ifir -siiiusMios jssociJtcJ uith the liOvornatKO of 
ac\. rcdi tat ion. Those discLi^st-'J bolou arc issuls ivho>v' outcoiiios ut- iVcl uil! lit' 
deterinincU largcl) :>> the contiollini; {oi\c in s't'ii 1 1 .it ion Ko Fed, hov\o\ci', 
that thcrv IS no irionjl i thic' position rvv.ardnij: iht ^k. aiul othoi insucn air.onii 
profcbMonal tt-aLlier cdui-atois Lnctuac lU) uik uTioin i z il u>n ^ik.iKs tor tiie i;rouj). 

[%'no Should Be Involved in the Accreditation Process^ 

Hjiiriti cdu^MUon tiMchcr odu^ators '^runiid fja\c ovti'jU input into the 
.!t.'Vtion..5tnt ot actrcdi tat i .mi st.4::dards. \w ^iu'uld be totictrticd vwth questions 

sa,')>tdact jtrocc^^,^ ind ur^.mi ;.it uii HLLdtJ to dL\L>lon ^o:;!}Ktti'CU*s tor school 
ficl^o:^n<.i TLak,-hLr educator^ should h.u inajujit) iii\ul\c..tt'nt uii accreditation 
tca..is Mid dcci loii- i.i.iK li'j, 'iv) irds Hiy.her v-dULation voiitiol lULsUHits that teachci 
tdiii..itors v*;!! i.akt t valiia: i v ddsjosis uUi^h uiii . 1 i...in.U{.- institutions that 
are siot cttecti^ei* ti-utiing tt atr-.t r^ b> LJtiliii'ii; a kr.ouled.L' Ims^ ratlier tlian 
ts:«. I'oiuival !K:st oittp. tiscd b> noii-te.iL !ici edii*.,itors and/or agents outside 
the j-rolcssion Lei t i 1 i^^at ion and the jo:t i:;.irket pn?\ ide othei chet^ks on a';s.'ssnient . 

I'rat^t ic ui^, tu.uhtrs siiould iiave in]ni: into tlu dti^ io]«n)e".t ot' a*, c rev! 1 1 .it J on 
standards L<cl:jsnt.l, j:i the ii\ i o*' ukntjfMni; ^Ki^^iuo,,. Lonietentu's needed hx 
•irt-L!'.n.L and i'.-.vi\u«. teatii^rs \v adJitikSii,; •La».n-.2^ s|;uiild ha\e nunoritv 
tiL.iiiK 1 st:::> .>j: ^ ; i lI j I ' n , tta.s and bui'ds, atiJ rLa^t Mtn \jsitinjj accreditation 
te.ii IS . 

•^tUdLnts should ha^t' a sj ji:M.ant rule i;; a^ ». - 1 tat U'n and ica^t Uith 
vis;ti:i^; tta:.Js,, vi^ ue i I .^^ Imvl iii{..)Mtv ; a : 1 1 ^ i pat u>m on a^.^ : ed 1 1 at i.n) tean5> 
a!;d [HJ.ud-. 

t-AL ^o^win..K*nt ii'.J otiitr r*. l ^<.nt i: : \ e^ shiMiid pi-tn ide~ liMited irput 
r.ilo the ^ta:;da:d^ itlali^i. to' Mj idtntitMn: the likIs whicii '^ocietv 'rtants 
sthuuls to iiur^KJc th It :a\«. iiupl i^at ion ^ J'or i^iiat tcuhtr^ need to Knov^ , value, 
if'd }k a}jle to d./,^ ana (n} l .ta'-l i >hi'i^, tiu fnidin; n*.n.ssaj) to support desirable 
'i:a^.t:ccs. hi idditj.>:i,, M.*ibv t s of t'i<. L^a! i„o: ;un i t > snoi.M sei\c as respondents 
to w-.Jti:>^. tea:.-, rtj.auhn, tne ct*t\ ^ t u cne oi* tria cu Ilexes in tnovidinu 
^.oript tent teaLh.cr-.. 

Should Accreditation Ue Mar^datory or Voluntary? 

litt traditioi.al iii^.jui i'din«itu>n jH).itii^Ji i ■ that u c red i tat Ju:) sIiojjKI Ite 
/'^^ir.t^ij oeciusL- |ij tiiL pi i,„ar. j-al iiis hucjs tv» ii". -t i tut ions , (b) no 

,)Sit has L\i.ik.i-i.a Tin. autnont*. to ..laadatu at ^ rv d i tat iod , aiu! {k.'l ;!a;:> collej'.es 
iia.t ^a;•.tLd to k<. t p tvu'ui ediiL.ititMi jiro.jM.i^. at a fi'3ajKiall\ protitable level 
oi ana lit). 

Ihi, vlassrooj;) tLael. hm pu) t l s , i >•» [^u^ it ion tn.tt at c re J i tat i on 'ihould be 
. ^itUuCoi j siMLt tt^athcis vuuiid like to <^i-m r/j i^at inj:«i oduL 1 1\ l' pro'.;ra;,!s The 
i;rn'»!r.i, pouv I' oi .w\a:M.Ld tLacicJ I'.joup-. is thus trih-.J erred snto int! casing 
vositrol i)vt.{ tLadivr <. Jul tt i > ,^ ^i'''P^' !>^Laij^L Hjl^sl' ,'ronps tan uoed out all uho 
opi>o •e tiio^, . 

It Is d:tfn.iilt to dnu!} tnc federil i^ov ct niiii^Mt posit i>n, and the state 
i^nernti.ent ^tune un this is^ue is ics> than clear. "an> states have novcd to require 
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accreditation through an "approved program" approach to certification. H^e 
moti\ation is to convince state legislatures that state departmehts of education 
cAa enforce quality control m tea^'her education, obviating the necessity for 
feared professional practice boards. 

The authors* position is dependent on the question of who controls accreditation. 
If ultimate decisions are to be made bv higher education teacher educators, based 
upon knowledge about teacher education, then we believe the time has coae to make 
accreditation mandatory. This could serve to eliminate as much as 25 percent 
of existing teacher preparation programs ^ We do not see this reduction as 
inhibiting the improvement of accredited institutions, if controlled experimentation 
IS encouraged. Hov^ever, if control is to rest in the hands of professional 
organisations or government officials nho use a political base for arriving at 
decisions, then accreditation should remain voluntary, if it should continue at all. 

Should Accreditation 8e Prescriptive or Descriptive? 

Practicing teachers ^nt to make accreditation prescriptive, i.e., with specified 
standards that require strict programmatic adherence prior to accreditation. 
leavheri> could then specify that teacher education curricula have an apprenticeship 
bise rather than a theoretical one. Teacher control through prescriptive standards 
could eliminate institutions unable or unwilling to tram teachers according to 
5 teachers* prescribed models. Teachers could also control access to the professoriate 
by prescribing requisite experiences for becoming a te^icher educator , such as 
five years of prior classroom experience. 

Teacher educators, m contrast, have usually supported a descriptive approach 
to accreditation, believing there is no one proven way of training teachers. 
Teacher educators feel that teacher-training institutions should be evaluated 
m terms of college program objectives. .Not only do descripti%'e st.^.ti iards allow 
more latitude for experimentation, but they also force institutions to provide 
evaluation measures, thus supporting the type of training offered by the institution. 

Both federal and state government, and the lay community they are responsive to* 
have no real position m the prt .criptive/descriptive debate. The government 
posture IS better described as any stance that will foster government control of 
certification. One can only assume that if their control over certification 
were eventually extended to accreditation, that it too could be prescriptive, since 
the process of certification has historically been prescriptive. 



Three thoughts seem appropriate here. First, higher education teacher 
educators are not able to arrive at a consensus regarding the governance of 
accreditation. No organisation c.ni speak for all of us, and we arc not willing 
to resolve our minor differences for the common good. It is difficult to arrive at 
any agreement when our actions show that our diversities overshadow our mutual -oncerns. 
Second, the inherent dani;v»r in our assuming dominant control of the accreditation 
of teacher education rests m professional incapsulation which results in sterility 
of ideas, parochial thinking* and inability to perform self*surgery. Third, all 
parties concerned with the governance of accreditation seem unable to agree on 
criteria for making relevant decisions, consequently, a mutually acceptable resolu- 
tion seems unlikely. 



CONCLUSION 



a 




^ACCREDITATION FROM THE FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 

John i?. Prom tt 
*V Office of Education 



ORIGIN AND PURPOSES 

Control of education m *"he United States has traditionally been by 
states and local coafflunities. Unlike many other nations, the United States 
has no central authority which con\ ^Is education institutions. Each state 
has developed its own public school and higher education systems, and most have 
provided for chartering and otherwise regulating private institutions.. Due to 
the absence of centralized government control over American education, insti- 
tutional programs vary widely in character and quality. Accreditation pro- 
cesses have developed in response to the public need for (a) insuring a basic 
level of program quality, and (b) preventing chaos which might result from 
decentratized control over a multiplicity of education institutions.' 

Accreditation is a peer evaluation process conducted by priw'ate education 
associations of regional and national scope. Evaluation procedures are defined 
by these voluntary, nongoveminental accrediting agencies, which fall into two 
major categories institutional and specialised. Institutional accreditation 
is regional, and signifies that the institution as a whol? is achieving its 
objectives satisfactorily., SpcciaUzed accreditation refers to programs 
rather than institutions and is conferred by national organisations repre- 
senting professional or occupational interests. 

The Private Perspective 

Private accrediting agencies and the federal government view accredita- 
tion differently. The private sector sees institutional accreditation at the 
postsecondary level as a means of:* 

* fostering excejil&nce m post secondary education through the development 
of criteria and guidelines for assessing educational effectiveness 

* encouraging institutional improvement of educational endeavors through 
continuous self "Study and evaluation 

* assuring the educational coimnanity, the general public, and other agencies 
or organizations that an institution has clearly defined appropriate educational 
objectives; has established conditions under which their achievement can 
reasonably be expected; appears m fact to be accomplishing them substantially} 
and is so organized, staffed, and supported that it can be expected to continue 
to do so 

* providing counsel and ass stance to established *'nd developing institutions 

* protecting institutions against encroachnients which might jeopardize the 
educational effectiveness or academic freedom^ 
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The Federal Perspective 



The U.S. Office of Tducation (USOF), on the other hand, views accredits- 
as a means of:- 

* Certifying that an msLitution has met established standards 

* Assisting prospective students in identifying acceptable institutions 

* Assisting institutions m determining the acceptability of transfer credits 

* Helping to identify institutions and programs for the investment of public 
and private funds 

* Protecting an im^iitutizir, against harmful internal and external pressures 

* Creating goals for self^improvemt*nt of weaker programs and stimulating a 
general raising of standards among educational institutions 

* Involving the faculty and staff comprehensively m institutional evalua^ 
tion and planning 

* Establishing criteria for professional cert* fication , licensure f and for 
upgrading courses offering such preparation 

* Providing one basis for determining eligibility for ^^d^t.-il assistancer 

Wo must eiaphasiie that accrediting agencies are private, independent, 
^,oluntar> associations whose purposes do not neccssarilv coincide with federal 
objectives.. Accrediting agencies arc committed tT i^rogrammatic upl ift through 
peer review. They do not function as regulatory bodies. However, as the judgment 
of accrediting agencies has become a basis for determining federal funding 
eligibility, their public responsibility has increased. Changes in policies 
and procedures of accrediting bodies indicate that they have become more 
public-oriented. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

USOE has identified approximately :o federal agencies concerned with the 
accreditation status of postsecondary institutions. Many rely upon the list 
of nationally recognised accrediting agencr s published by the U.S.* commissioner 
of edu^< Hon. -^mong federal agencie*^, probably USOE: has the most direct rc- 
hitionship with privatt accreditins^ associations, although it has never been 
authorised to assume an accrediting function. In fact, U.SOC docs not seek such 
authority \s recently as 19bS,^ the commissioner stated that: 

...the development and mimtenance of educational standards is the 
responsibility of non-governmental , voluntary accrediting associa^ 
tio:is...^ It IS the policy of the Office of Education generally to 
suppott and encourage the various recognized voluntary accrediting 
associations m fheir respective activities f and to endorse their 
role as the primary ager*s in the development and maintenance of 
educational standards m the bnited States.^ 
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With the enactmeat of the Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(P.L. 82-550), also known a5 the G.I. Bill, the coRunissioner was assigned a 
specific rei>ponsib. U?y rt^lated to accrediting. He was roauired 
to publish a list «£ national ly recognized accrediting agencies and associa- 
tions considered reliable authorities regarding the quality of draining offered 
by education institutions and programs, in order to determine eligibility of 
institutions to benefit from the new law. This statutory provision was sub- 
sequently restated m at least 15 major federal aid-to-education legislative 
acts. In October 19S2, criteria for recognition of national accrediting agencies 
and an initial list of 28 agencies so recognized were published in the Federal 
Register, The criteria have since been revised twice, in 1969 and 1974, when 
the current criteria were published.. The number of agencies recognized has 
increased from 28 in 1952 to 63 as of June 1975.^ 

An analysis of ths major features of the present criteria reveals some 
expectations concerning the performance of accrediting agencies. ^ These elements 
include: 

* Functionaiity - An accredxtating agency should be regional or national in 
scope and maintain a clear definition of its activities regarding (a) geographic 
jrea, and (b) nature and ty^^ of institution*; or programs covered. It should 
have adequate administrative and financial support and access to competent 
personnel to participate on visiting teams and decision-making committees, and 
as consultants. The agency should have specific procedures regarding level of 
accreditation status, including institutional or program self-analysis and on- 
site reviews by visiting teairs. 

* Responsibility - Considerations in assessing agency responsibility include:- 
(a) clearly identified need for accreditation by the agency in the field in 
which It operates, (b) responsiveness to public interest, (c) adequate pro- 
visions for due process m accrediting procedures, (d) demonstrated capability 
and willingness to foster ethical practices among institutions or programs 
accredited, and (e) a program for evaluating educational standards. 

* Reliability - fhe agency should demonstrate wide acceptance of its policies, 
procedures, and decisions; regular review of its standards and procedures; 
experience as an accrediting agency; and representation in its decision-making 
bodies of the community of interests directly affected, 

* Autonomy - The agency m?}st demonstrate the autonomy and independence of 
its decisions from ouf^ide influences.. 

It is noteworthy that these recognition criteria place increased empha- 
sis upon accrediting agencies' reliability and responsibility to the public 
interest. 

Accrediting agencies requesting recognition by the commissioner of educa- 
tion undergo intensive review by USOE's accreditation and institutional eligi- 
bility staff in the Bureau of Postsecondary Education, and the commissioner's 
Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, in order to 
determine whetnor or not the agencies comply with the criteria. Although the 
ultimate decision regarding recognition of an agency rests with the commissioner, 
the Advisory Committee performs a key role m the recognition process.. Composed 
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of IS menbers from various segments of the secondary and postsecondary education 
community I student/youth population, state departments of education, professional 
associations, and the general public, the committee advises USOE on matters re- 
lating to accreditation and institutional vligibility for federal education 
programs o 

ISSUES 

Reliance upon Aucredltation as a Factor in Institutional Eligibility for 
Funding Determinations 

One issue growing out of federal eligibility for funding procedures is 
government reliance on private, independent agencies for qualitative assess- 
ments. Unfortunately, accreditation is not necessarily a reliable indicator 
of institutional integrity and, therefore, there should be less reliance upon 
accreditation as a funding determinant. An opposing view is that criteria 
being used m accreditation are as satisfactory sources of reliable information 
as can be found. 

Some form of accreditation is included in almost all institutional eligi- 
bility requirements for federal education programs. The basic framework for 
federal reliance was developed for the 1952 Korean G.I.- Bill, and rei.^forced 
by the 1958 National Defense rdiicati*/j' Act (NDEA) . 

Accreditation is too often equated with eligibility, thus overlooking 
the fact that accreditation itself is only one of a series of criteria which 
must be met to establish eligibility for USOE-administered programs, albeit 
the most important.: 

Accreditation^ and Prot2Ction of the Educational Consumer 

Consumerism has r.ade the federal government increasingly aware of abuses 
resulting from unethical operations of some education institutions, and for the 
need for increased protection of the public.; USOE has made public the present 
criteria for recognition of nationally recognised accrediting agencies in order 
to show that accrediting agencies recognized by the commissioner share responsi- 
bility for the public interest and protection of the educational consumer.. 

There are several consumer protection features of the criteria which 
illustrate the requirements placed upon accreuiting agencies:- 

* Consideration of the rights, responsibilities, and interests of (a) students, 
(b) the general public, (c) the academic, professional, or orcupational fields 
involved, and (d) institutions 

* Inclusion of public representatives in decision-making bodies, or in an 
advisory or consultative capacity that assures attention by the decision- 
making bodies 

* Availability of public information regarding accreditation standards, 
procedures, status, and date of next review; names and affiliations of decision- 
making bodies; names of principal administrative personnel; and lescription of 
ownership, control, and type of legal organization of the agency or associa- 
tion 
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* Written procedures for review of complaints pertaining to institutional 
or program quality whicli provi*.^e for timely treatment m a manner that is fair 
to both complainant and institution or program 

* Cap.ibility and willingness to footer ethical practices, including non- 
discriminator>' practices m admissions .ind employment, and eqiutable tuition 
refunds 

* Securing of information which demonstrates that the institution or pro- 
grain conducts an ongoing program of evaluation of outputs. 

"Hie federal goveniment*s expectations for accrediting agencies in the 
area of consumer protection are stated not only m the criteria but also in 
a report discussing federal strategies for protect ing consumers, issued by 
the *;ubcommittee on fducational ronsun»er Protection of the Federal Inter- 
agency Consuittee on f ducat ion.- The Subcommittee, created in 1972 to study 
ma; or problems and issues confronting students as consuiners of educational 
services, stated ainong its principles and recomnendation.-, 

State educational agencies and private associations or agencies wbi<± 
have direct responsibility for accrediting, approving, licensing, 
and certifying educatic^al institutions and students, should do so 
with issues of consumer protection clearly in mind. The overall 
etfort to protect the educational consumr must involve consumer 
agencies and organizations , both public and private, in a vital way^^^ 

Relationship Between the Federal Govemrient, Accrediting Agencies, and 
the States 

Current federal statutes and regulations grvemmg participation of post- 
secondary educational institutions in federal aid to education programs re- 
quire, among other elements, that such schools be "legally authorized within 
such State tc provide a program of education beyond secondary education,**^ 

The statutory system for establishing postsecondary institutional eligi- 
bility for participation in USfX-administered education programs consists of 
three complementary elements'* {a) state chartering, licensure or approval, 
(b) accreditation by a nationally recognized accrediting agency, and (c) fed- 
Cfe-al program requirements.- As noted above, the accreditation component of 
this tripartite relationship has been heretofore tb^ most important element 
in the eligibility determination system. Increasingly, however, USOt is 
focusing its attention on the state role in approval and eligibility pro- 
cesses. The relationship between the federal government and the states also 
has ii!|)hcat lons for the future of private accrediting agencies.- Under the 
so-called Mondale Amendment of the Education Amendments of 1972, the com- 
missioner of education is required to "publish a list of state agencies which 
it determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of public postsecw- 
dary vocational education in their respective states for the purpose of 
determining eligibility for all Federal student assistance programs.**^ As a 
result of this amendment, public postsecondary vocational education institu- 
tions or programs can satisfy the qualitative element of eligibility require- 
ments either by obtaining accreditation by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency, or approval by a recognised state agency.; 
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It is still too early to assess whether public vocational institutions 
are electing in large numbers to seek approval by a state agency in lieu of 
accreditation by a nationally recognised agency* As long as national accrediting 
agencies continue to perform assessment of quality within the framework of 
their standards, it appears likely that the nongovernmental accrediting mechan- 
isms will continue to be used as the primary agent for determination of insti- 
tutional or progranunatic quality. 



NOTES 

1. ^ Sherry S., Harris, ed. Accredited Institutions of Higher Iducation 1974-7S , 

(Washington, [;.C.:- 1974) American Council on Lducation, p. 3.: 

2. ^ Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations. Criteria and 

Procedures for Listing by the U.S. Coinmls-sioner of Hducation and Current 
List. January 1975 . (Washington, D.C.:' U.S., Dept., of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1975) p.- 1.. 

Harold Howe, "U.S. Office of Education Policy Statement: The Role of 
Voluntary Accreditation m the United States. November l96S,*'in 
Accreditation and Institutional Hligibility Slaff. list of Nationally 
Recognizeti Accrediting Agencies and Associations . (Washington, D.C*:- 
U.S., Depjirtment of Health, Lducation, and Welfare, 1969) p.. 2.^ 

4. Toward a F ed eral Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of Education:' A 
Report from the Subconunittee on educational Consumer Protection to th^ 
Federal l_OteXjSg"gy Committee on Lducation. (Washington, D.C.:^ U.S., 
Dept. ot' Health, Education, and Welfare,, 1974) p. viii/ 

5., Higher Lducation Act of 19b5, as amended. Pub. L. 89-329, Sec. 1201 
(November 8, 1965). 

6.; Education Amendments of 1972, Pub. L. 92-318, Sec, 132E (June 23, 1972), 
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ISSUES in ACCREDITATION 



iLdvhe!'"". to(J.i>/^Cynd to haw a j k'lu fi L,int rolw m planning and designing their 

oun eduLjtiyn., That role uKludo a vuict' in acci'L Ji tat ion of teachv^r preparation 
inbtitut ions . 

RATIONALE FOR INCLUDING TEACHERS 

I he i aillton-plu- n'L'nbcr& of the National Lducation Ai>v,ociation (NLA) regard 
^Mjur in\oi\cMont :n uational accreditation dccision-n;aking (and state approvaU as 
J potential "lean^ of helping ensure qualirx teacher education. Iheir 1974 resolution 
(No "'4-Jl} on teacher education read> 

. . . Cujs^^if jnJ jtji^unts itiv^vaiinj to tx^acn ,^u&£ b<, directly involved m 
u'/aJu.it i'j.y ^ ..nnoviiii z la -Jtan./arJK tor tt^acliev piepdration and 
, "rti t icuZj.^!,. Tho A3soc:.ation insis^ts tnat teacher mpat is necessam 
-/J planr,..n<f jnU mi Icnontir^^j 'laalitt, ce^cner education programs ... 

Ifu rttt.jnak t.^r tni^ re^^L-lution i.-. that pra^^ticinji teaciiers are tlie prime consumers 
'>t tea^ner eJi,_itiun, and kmm bcst unat the\ need m order to improve their services 
ta ^taderits,- Irs addition,^ K \2 practitioners nake up bv far the largest group with* 
ii. ine puftshion iht folluhin^ illustration ^hows percenvagcb and actual numbers 
at' person:? wr.olvtd m teacning 

The Teaching Profession 
(USOE 1974 Estimates^ 



Public Schools - 
(2,521,600) 



72%—^ 




^PRACTfTIONERSS^ 
X 80^ 



Higher Education - 19.5% 
/ (622,000) 

State/Federal Govemiftcnt 
4,^ Eoployees - 0.3^ (14,500) 

Private Schools - 7% (231,000) 
^ Administrators - 1% (31,600) 



PURPOSE:' INSTITUTIONAL IMPROVEMENT OR QUALITY CONTROL? 

Of the approxi.nately 1,^00 state -author i :ed colleger, or universities m the 
United states cufiently engaged m preparing teachers, only 540 arc accredited by 
tne National Council for Accreditation of Teacher education (NCATL).^ 

Tcachorh are concerned with both state and national accreditation. Many state 
standards and/or appro\ai proces.^es arc permissive, and almost any institution 
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wun meet then The»e standards and processes are determined b> ^tate board-* 
of education i^Xida up pfinarily of laypersons),; or by staff members of state 
departmfnti> of education. Teai:iu•r^ want the profession , not state officials, to 
set standard"! and determine i'roces-.es for state approval. State-delegated colitrol 
IS jub.t beginning to vo; e to teachini; It becanst a reaiitv in C^iUfornia m 19''0 
and Oregon m 1973., In both states, a curjnission including a na jonty of educators 
has responsibility for certification and state approval. Three other states- - 
Minnesota, Penns> Ivania,; and NU>sachusetts--hjve advisory coriinissions which 
meet NtA's criteria for ,tandardt» and licensure groups.^ Still others are m the 
procetjS of developing suijh legislation. 

Lan a private and !untar> accrediting bodv serve as an indicator of quality? 
A report jubt released b> the National \tivisory Council on hducation Professions 
De\eiopnent (hPD) aSsert.N / 

ficcrvdi tut ion, even when perforned by dn dj^oc^^tion reco^jnizec? by the 
U .S. Corwni sr i oner , is no t neces sarily dn indicator of (Quality ... . Tho 
■:x>nfusion derives from zn& historic beginnings of accreditation , when 

d^soijidtions m fdct sou^jht to inspect for quality. Over the years 
that ooncept has ctian^jed , however, ar.'J the accrediting todies now seek 
tu determine w'hcther edCh school is makintj satisfactory pi ogress toward 
Its goals. 

It bcemy that NCATl. rnay be able to inpro\e the situation. NCATL standards have 
recent 1> begun moving beyond an emphasis on nee ting an institution's goals to 
evaluation of the product (i.e., teacher). Because of that new emphasis, teacher- 
practitioncrs believe that if present NCATL standards are applied, accreditation 
b> NCATl could be a real indication of quality, [evidence is already beginning 
to mount. Six or seven year:* ago, most institutions that applied for accreditation 
were given full or partial accreditation. Partially accredited institutions had at 
least three years to do what was necessary m order to become fully accredited.. 
In the meantime they were included m the annual list of accredited institutions 
circulated by NCATE. These procedures have changed. In 1974, 2S of 49 accreditation- 
seeking institutions were given full accreditation, while the others had all or 
soaic of their programs denied because they did not meet the criteria. Some changes 
are taking place im the direction of quality control! 

DESIRABILITY OF VOLUNTARY VS. MANDATORY SYSTEMS 

In the latest yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Hducation 
(NSSL) , Bush and Enemark point out: 

For a successful colle.je or universitt^, submttmg to or seeking out 
accreditation is about as voluntary as su{tm>ninij a physician if you 
are struck with a heart attack or stopping at a red light on a high- 
way. The federal govcrnnent uses established accreditation as a 
screening device for granting funds. Foundations , athletic associations, 
and reciprocal interstate arrangertients all use "voluntary** accreditation 
listings for determining worthiness of institutions or programs*^ 

YihYf then, should teachers not use accreditation as a means of deciding where 
to spend their money m order to get the kind of professional education they need? 
Two ways of ntotivating ms'^itutions to seek accreditation arc to (a) let educational 
consumers know which institutions are accredited, and (b) give priority to graduates 
of those institutions when hiring.. 
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Until now, only a few N'CATE lists have found their way to guidance coun^,elors 
and high schools, but no concerted effort has been made by NCATE to carry the 
information to consuiaers. The whole national accreditation process will be 
strengthened when lists are distributed to every school career-inforraation center 
and every teacher who continues education beyond the initial preparation.- 

As accreditation becomes an indicator of quality, teachers* associations will 
want to negotiate the hiring of graduates from NCATE-accredited institutions 
because it is m their interest that new meitibers of the profession have the best 
possible preparation,: 

CURRENT PROCESSES AND STANDARDS: HQM CAN THEY 8E IMPROVED? 

Practitioners are enthusiastic about the move to program rather than institutional 
accreditation.- Practicing teachers have been bothered by the fact than an institution 
could be accredited even though some of its programs were weak. In the past, program 
approval was too complicated, expensive, and time-consuming, but technological/computer 
advances may make program approval feasible. A special NCATE committee, representing 
all the present constituents and aided by outside consultants, is studying the problem 
and should have recommendations withm the year. 

The present NCATE procedure of accreditation visits once every 10 years is in- 
effective and must be changed.. With rapidly increasing knowledge about learning and 
teaching, ups and downs m institutional financing, and frequent changes m adminis- 
tration of colleges and universities, there is no assurance that a program which is 
considered of high quality now will remain so for 10 years.. Most states give approval 
for not more than five years, and the United States Office of Education (USOE) reeval- 
uates its recognized accrediting agencies at least once every four years* 

Reduct.on of the present number of N'CATE standards by factor analysis could 
simplify institutional reports and save time. The newly-formed NCATE Standards 
Committee, now under the aegis of the Council, should be funded adequately to 
pursue its work m this regard. 

FINANCING:; WHO SHOULD PAY? 

Practitioners feel that accreditation is an expense chargeable to the teacher 
preparation program and should, therefore, be borne by the particular institution 
engaged m that preparation., The income from institutional subsidies and enrollment 
fees seems a suitable means of covering accreditation costs.. Of course there are 
strains on every budget, but priorities must be established--and the cost of accredi- 
tation, if it is to be an indicator of quality and a basis for reciprocity, should 
certainly be a priority. 

The monies which teacher preparation institutions allocate for accreditation do 
not constitute organisational contributions to NCATE.^ The self-study necessitated by 
the accreditation process should be done by an institution as part of its constant 
renewal, and the monies involved should not be chargeable totally to the cost of 
national accreditation. 

The money NLA contributes to SCATE comes from individual members' pockets-- 
not fro© institutional or tax funds, or enrollment fees., NEA members are willing 
to spend some money to improve their profession, and have contributed substantially 
(with the exception of one year) to NCATE since it was established in 1954. 
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The chart included helov* shows the NCAIl. budgut as* »*ell as organ lidtidnal 
and other contribut* ' to it over the years. Teacher education institution 
leadert^ v*'Ould call thia budget the "tip of the iceberg," since it docs not 
rt't'lect institutional <.0'>ts,, otiier than the actual visitation fee. Some teacher 
educators argue that the one v>ho {>a> •» should control the svstem. But if that logic 
were to be followed, then students would have muth more control of colleges and 
universitJtes than they have now! 

ROLE OF THE PUBLIC: WHAT IS IT? 

\i though accreditation belongs m the area of professional control, m the 
interest of protecting citiiens, all possible means of including and informing 
the public btiould be emplo>ed. The whole question of how persons who actually 
represent the public can be located to serve a.s 'Vatchdogs'* on professional 
boards ih problematic. Do professional boards leally represent the public at 
large*" At present, only one member of the 19 -person NCATL represents school 
boards. Two are state department of education staff, repres-*nting the Chief 
State School Officers (LSSO) and the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Lducation and Certification (NASUTl.C) . 

EMERGING TRENDS 

UMcher preparation should be oased in higher education and field oriented. 
-\ccordingl> , go\i-rnance of the piofession must ensure practitioner involvement. 
Until recently, such involvement has been on!> token m practice. As far as 
accrcditation'i> concerned, SLAIL has "belonged" to higher education despite the 
fa^t that NLA was instrumental m getting NCATP established and has contributed 
considerably to it over the years, ^ 

I he current o-^'nership of accreditation by higher education is developing 
rapidlv both within the teaching profession and outside it. The "Catekeepers" 
report demonstrates citiien coticerns^ through their legislators, about tlie ^ 
dependence on voluntary standards a^ a protection for the educational consumer.. 
The report reiterate > the recommendation of the hPH Council, tiiat there is a ^ 

...need to forimlalo j ^^ollaborativo now system m which state officials 
can do a L*^ttQT job, actin^j witn private ac<:teditin<j bodies, federal 
officials, school adininistrators , and studcnts-'-all of whom have a 
stake i/f tlic ii^tc^jnty of American scnool'i.^ 

leachcrs welcome government attention to the ' proft^ssion^l dcvulopmotil of thv 
mstitutior.al jatekeepurs and laud their efforts to assist m strengthening 
state approval and private, voluntary accrediting agencies. 

The baKuue within NCATL has changed con*^ iderablv in the last two yeais. A new 
NC^TL constitution,, adopted in JaniMr;. pri,, gives NLA and the American -XsHociation 
of Lolle^>:. toi ieauiicr Lducatijii !>\LiLl equal leplescntation {eight members each), 
and also provides for the inclusion of new,; additional constituencies fronj within 
the profession. The Student NLA »nd the Association of Teacher liducators (ATL) 
vsere adnitted m U^tobcr 19TI. In May,; tht' National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (.NCIM) became a third assuciate. I'xh.ati'^ns snow tisat these and other 
interested groups wiU uo throui,h the necessarv processes to become full, contributing 
constituent Members of NCAn.,^ therebv broadening the professional ::ontrol of NCATI.If^ 
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The past fev* >earb have shown specific increabeh m the inclusion of K-12 
practitioners at all leveU From 1971 to 19''4 the percentage of K'l2 practioners 
on NtATb Mbitm^ teoin^ has risen from 12.1 to a9.1 percent.. The six national SCAT!' 
LvaluatiOn BoarU:* now have three K-12^ momhers. The 3-person NCATh Appeal h Board (all 
formerly college nale^.) now has two NU past presidents, (both women). The 
NCATh Coordinating Board also has a tnore bdianced representation. 

Teacherb understand that no organization, agency, or inhtitution can or should 
control accreditation m teacher education. Ttiey believe that control is the 
ifbponbibility uf the teaching profession, of which they are a significant part. 
The tuture looks bri>iht,^ if the kind of shared responsibility that has taken place 
durinjj t^c la^t two years coatmueb. 

NOTES 

i,, NLA Handbook, 19''4-75. For Local. State and National, Associat ions , (Washington, 
b.C. : National Education Association, 1971) p. 247. 

J. Included m this article are a number of conclusions reached by the eight NEA 
members currently s»erving on .SCATE, who met in an NLA- sponsored session in 
Washington, D.C, April 11-13, 1975.- "Input for Paper on Current and emerging 
Issues m Accreditation" (subnitted to NCATE May 18, 1975). 

5. These institution> prepare 84 percent of all teachers.^ 

4. Available from NLA, 1201 16th St., N'.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036 

5. Gatekeepers m education.^ a Rep o rt uii Institutional Licensing , (Hashington, 

b.C. . Nationar~Advisory Council on Lducation Profes'sions Development, April 197S) 
p. 11. 

b. Robert N., Bush and Peter Lnemark, "Control and Responsibility m Teacher Lducation, 
tn Teacher Lducat xpn. Ihe Seventy-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Stud y of bducation ,; edited by Kevin Ryan (Chicago-^ University of Chicago 
Pre^.^, 1975) p. 2b7. 

7. Gatekeepers m Lducatio n. pp., 1-3. 

6. Ibid., p. 2. 
9., Ibid, , p.. 24. 

10. See new NCAFL co.n:.titution, fiva liable from NCATF headquarters, i:50 Pennsylvania 
Ave., \'.W., i^ashington, O.C. 20000 



GOVERNANCE OF ACCREDITATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Sidney Simandle 
Kentucky State Department of Education 



This paper will atcempt to identify issues relating to the governance of 
c:-^«ci^ditation m teacher education.. The perspective is that of a director of 
teacher education and certification within a state department of education, who 
has experience in cooperative relationships hith the organized teaching profes- 
sion, higher education organizations, the regional accrediting body, and several 
agencies of the U.S.. Office of Education (USOE), as well as with the other state 
directors of teacher education and certification.. Presumably, there is the 
underlying assiunption that if the issues can be stated by the contending parties, 
avenues icight be opened for their resolution.: 

Although the word "governance** has the strong connotation of "control," 
it also means responsibility for creative leadership for in^rovement. It also 
implies, at least according to American traditions, the involvement of affected 
parties in a parity relationship for decision making. Several points regarding 
governance in teacher education will be discussed below, and relevant major 
issues will be raised at each point., 

STATE LEGAL AGENCIES 

Und&r today* s circumstances, the state legal agency for teacher education 
IS the primary point of governance for teacher education* In whatever form-- 
a state board of education, a separate professional standards board, or some 
combination of the two- -there will be a state legal agency responsible for 
teacher education. Immediately, some tsajor questions become apparent: 

* What should be the composition, powers, and duties of the legal agency for 
policy making in teacher education? This is the agency that must determine 
the standards for preparing each category of professional school personnel, 
whether for secondary- school mathematics teachers, middle-school guidance 
counselors, elementary-school reading specialists, or kindergarten teachers 
and the like. This is the agency that must determine procedures by which the 
institutional program of preparation for any given category of professional 
school personnel is to be recognized for state teacher certification. This is 
the agency that must determine the standards and procedures for accrediting 
teacher education institutions. There is more concern now about the composi- 
tion of this legal body. How many members should there be? How many repre- 
senting colleges and universities? Now many representing teacher practitioners 
from both public and private elementary and secondary schools? How many, if 
any, representing groups such as school boards, parent-teacher groups, students, 
and other citizens? There is also the matter of mesibership selection. Is 

this to be the sole prerogative of the appointing authority, or is selection 
limited to a roster of nominees provided by designated groups? 

* Should the administration of teacher education be located within or without 
the usual bureaucracy of a state department of education? Obviously, someone 
must coordinate the program approval and accrtditatlon processes.' Someone must 
do the clerical work of preparing the certification documents.. Someone mst 
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coordinate the various study committees needed for developing and revising 
standards and processes.- Most of all, full-time professional personnel must 
provide leadership cmd support for the official policy-making body., Iti a few 
states, the decision-making body is empowered to employ its own staff for these 
purposes and, consequently, there must be provision for financial support in- 
dependent of the state department of education. In most states, whatever the 
policy making body or process, the administrative and clerical staff is housed 
in the state department of education* 

* Wliat level of services and leadership will be exercised by the state legal 
agency for teaci jr education? Another way of asking this question is to indi- 
cate the degree of financial support that will be provided.^ If the state legal 
agency his ihe cooperation of all the other parties interested in teacher 
education, the financial burden can be shared or minimised by cooperative efforts 
and voluntary services. If the state legal agency must work independently, 

the cost will be considerably greater.. The cost will also be greater if the 
state legal agency eAcrcises the leadership responsibility mentioned earlier. 

* What the extent of ir.»ol Vi?ment to be attempted m arriving at the final 
policy decisions? Both time and money are required for individuals to partici- 
pate on councils, committees, or m conferences related to the decision*making 
process.' lA'en the cost of distributing proposed policies by mail for reaction 
is a significant cost. Liaison with professional groups requires much staff 
time. The leadership of professional groups usually changes on an annual basis 
so that continuity of policy is difficult* 

TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

Governance in the accreditation of teachsr education is exercised sig- 
nificantly at the institutional level. ^ Under the approved-program approach, 
as observed in most states, the state standards for teacher preparation are 
couched m general terms, and the individual teacher education institution is 
expected to develop irs programs in accordance with these minimum guidelines.^ 
In exercising this latitude in program development, many decisions must be made 
within the decision-making structures of the institution.^ This gives rise to 
several of the current issues relating to governance in the accreditation of 
teaclier education at th<* institutional level. 

* Shall the institution seek accreditation from the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), or shall the institution seek only 
state-level accreditation foi teacher education? The intensity of this issue 
certainly varies from state to state, and depends on experiences encountered 
by the institution in dealing . itb both state agency and NCATE personnel and 
procedures. Inherent m this issue is also the question of the extent to which 
the institution will attempt to influence the decision-making proc8SS£S of, the 
state agency and NCATE If the institution elects to seek NCATE accreditation, 
the programs of teacher preparation must meet NCATE standards as well as the 
state guidelines. 

* To what extent will the institution solicit and utilise input from teacher 
practitioners in elementary and secondary schools in the decision-making pro- 
cesses for teacher education? Teacher organizations arc clamoring for an 
opportunity to hel^ institutions device programs that are more relevant to their 
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neeUs. Often they are highly critical of loose admission and selection practices 
at the institutional ie\elv Perhaps the greatest source of friction steirs from 
nu'nefous complaints of Supervising teacheis about the operation of student 
teaching programs. 

* To what extent should institutional resources be committed toward mnova- 
ti\e changes in the teacher education programs? For example, a current ques- 
tion IS whether an institution should initiate a changeover toward competency- 
based teacher education (CBIH) . Is CBTL really a better uay to prepare teachers, 
or is it another fad that uill prove to be no better than traditional program- 
ming" 

* To what extent shall institutional programs be field centered'^ Is the 
practice of offering meaningful laboratory experiences in teacher education 
.Tore efficient and more ef<"ective than traditional programming? What is the 
appropriate balance between ictual experiences in a real school situation and 
traditional college study? 

* To what extent shall there be a permanent teacher education faculty at the 
institutional level, as opposed to a system of rotating employment of teacher 
practitioners from the field" Teacher practitioners charge that once a pro- 
fessor IS av*a> from the public school classroom for more than five years s/he 
is hopelessly out of date. They insist that the "cutting edge" of education 

I'i now in the classroom interface with pupils, rather than m the hallowed halls 
of ivy, 

* Are supervising tcacher^i to be considered as adjunct facalty of teacher 
education institutions" To what extent may they participate in policy-making 
decision^ relating to student teaching, and relating to professional prepara- 
tion prerequisite to student teaching*' Generally speaking, the teaching pro- 
fession has acknowledged responsibility for helping prepare new generations 

of teachers,' The issue is whether supervising teachers are to be full partners 
in the teacher preparation process. 

lOCAl SCHOOL DISTRIC j 

The pracLices aw »i)e local school district level exert strong influence 
on t/ie overall governance accreditation of teacher preparation, 

* Shall a school district give preference in employment to graduates of 
SCATL-accredited institutions'' Presumably the legal structure does not permit 
the School district to employ graduates of institutioas that are not state 
accredited, since these graduates uould not be eligible for legal certification.: 
The practice of a local school district to limit recruitment to graduates of 
N'CATE- accredited institutions is a matter of recognition that has significant 
impact on the -.tr^Vigth of NCATE,' 

* What means will be utilised by the local school district to encourage and 
promote professional staff development? Will an emphasis for continuing staff 
development be placed on additional graduate work? Will salary increments be 
tied to more advanced academic preparation"* Will considerations for tenure 

or continuing contract status be linked to advanced ur^idemic preparation'? Shall 
a. anced academic preparation be campus oriented or field centered? Practices 
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at the local school-district level with respect to staff development will 
influence decision- making for accreditation standards. A current example is 
the growing objection to the NC TE standard that requires a period of full- 
time residence study for any advanced degree*. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Professional organizations exerase a role in the governance of accredi- 
tation n* teacher education. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) and the National Education Association (NEA) have been in- 
strumental in supporting and furnishing membership to the NCATE Council and 
Coordinating Board. Activities of other organizations are also important:, 

* In recent years the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
set membership standards for their organization, including the requirement 

that applicants must have been prepared in graduate programs at NCATE-accredited 
institutions., A continuing issue within AASA might well be whether to continue 
this requirement. 

* Teacher organizations are beginning to include provisions relating to 
teacher preparation in contracts with local school boards. One ploy is the 
Ueclaration th«t the districts will only accept student teachers from NCATE- 
accredited institutions. 

* In ail era of oversupply of teachers, will the teacher organizations work 
toward collective bargaining agreements that specify preference in employment 
be given to graduates of NCATE-accredited programs? 

NCATE 

Issues relating to financing and staffing of NCATE are based on power 
considerations*. It seems clear that NEA has the financial resources to support 
NCATE to a greater extent than AACTE does. 

* Should institutional membership fees for NCATE be paid directly to NCATE, 
or should they continue to be routed through membership in AACTE? 

* xhe new NCATE constitution provides that standards development and re- 
vision IS the prerogative of the NCATE Council. Who will finance standards 
revision and development, and w*li t:.e source of this financing exert control 
on the way standards are written? 

* Additional personnel are needed to staff the NCATE operations.: Is it 
possible for new personnel to be professionally neutral with respect to the 
issues that confront AACTE and NEA? 

OTHER ISSUES 

Three other issues are also worthy of consideration. 

* Will state legal agencies exert stronger leadership m teacher education? 
Will they take the initiative to engage m mutually supportive activities with 
NCATE and the regional accrediting agencies? 
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* Will USOE become established as a superagency that "accredits" all other 
accrediting agencies fay virtue of its power to require such recognition as a 
condition for any institution to receive federal funding? 

* It remains to be seen what influence or impact will be exerted by the new 
Council on Post secondary Accreditation. If agencies, organisations, and insti- 
tutions becoine dissatisfied with existing processes and procedures for accredi- 
tation m teacher education, they may rally to the new Council*, 
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